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Ar the end of some days, Frank had so far recovered from the effects 
of his recent agitation and fatigue as to be able to leave his bed. It 
was then that the real state of his health became apparent, at least to 
Jane and Mr. Courtenay. Mr. Davis asked no question on the subject, 
tor would he probably have liked to have interrogated himself as to 
zh Ff the conclusions he wished to draw. He never omitted to see him, but 
margi® § his visits were short; and his departure was a far greater relief to 
nged at § Prank than his entrance a pleasure. He stood in need, however, of no. 
‘he fruit 9 kindness; Jane never left him but’ when compelled by other duties, 

ad Mr, Courtenay was his constant visitor. One actiye source of 
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anxiety alone was now on his mind ; he had promised to write to Sally and 
inform her’of his safe arrival. He had been at home more than a week, 
and there was yet no prespect of his redeeming his word. Willis had been 
to see him, but he felt an utter repugnance to reveal anything relative to 
Sally to him, The unhappy girl had often been a subject of unpleasant 
dispute between them, ‘and his conduct towards her had frequently called 
forth the reproofs and remonstrances of his better-principled companion, 
He could not therefore bring himself to request his assistance. 

At length he determined to speak to Mr. Courtenay, and throw him. 
self on his kindness. He was heard with great interest and attention, nor 
was that gentleman sparing of his inquiries, 

* T was right, then,” said he, when he had satisfied himself on every 
point he wished to ascertain ; “I guessed who it was when Dr. Luxmore 
named the circumstance I have just repeated to you. She shall not be 
left to perish without some efiort to save her. The doctor wrote me 
word, when he returned to London, that he had lost all trace of you 
both, in consequence of your having been discharged from the hospital, 
With the clue that we can now afford him, I hope all difficulty in dis 
covering her will be removed. I can insure his friendly offices on her 
behalf, and if she has really a desire to return to virtue, the means will 
not be withheld from her.” 

Frank expressed his satisfaction, her situation hhaving, he said, lain 
heavily on 4his mind. 

“ And #e Wt ought,” weturned Mr. Courtenay, who was never one to 
conceal his realsemtiments, where their disclosure ised to be benel- 
cial; “it would be a shame if it did mot. ou have both bea 
exceédingly to ‘blame, amd one has helped the ram of the other ; but 
your superior adwantages of birth and education, the violation of your 
duty as an apprentice (recollect the wery words of the indenture you 
signed), the selfidimess ‘that you have shown towards her, and the gene 
rosity wf her conduct te you, are points that tum the scale imfini 
against you, and sink you far below her, humbled amd degraded as she ix 

Frank involuntarily placed his hand before his eyes. 

“Tl have a wretched headache !” murmured he. 

“ ” veplied Mr. Courtenay; “the heartache you meaa, a 
should mean. I feel the more interested in the girl, and regret her fil 
the more, because dhe has shown herself possessed of qualities, which, lal 
they been nurtured and directed by 2 warty man in own sphere of 
life, would ‘have made her an estimable anvember of society, and not « 
now, an outcast from #. Wou can make no atonement to her for the 
injury she has sustained from you; and it is a fearful thought that the 
sin of which we hhave been personally guilty, is often trifling compar 
tively with that of which we are the cause in others. The offence is the 
more unpardonable in you, as in the case of most young men, because 
all your pretended love was the whim of the moment, or the effect d 
sheer vanity. I don’t believe that you had a spark of affection for her.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Frank ; ‘ was it likely that I would have any 
real affection for a girl so much beneath me ?” 

“For shame,” said Mr. Courtenay; “so much then as she wi 
beneath your affection, you ought to have been above the very desire #0 
make her unworthy of the affection of an equal. He that plucks the 
meanest flower with no other intent than to throw it away, shows a spitit 
in my opinion, that argues ill for himself in higher matters, and I eay 
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pot his disposition ; but he that robs the humblest of her whole stock of 
earthly treasures—her innocence and peace—is a character I despise.” 
. Mr. Courtenay spoke the more openly and severely, as he perceived 






ve to posymptoms of contrition on the part of Frank for his conduct towards 
asaut Sally. The fact is, he had not yet awakened to a proper sense of his 
alled errors; he had reaped their effects, and his regret was far more for: his 
nion, sufferings than for his sin. Mr. Courtenay was sharp in his manner, 





but he was kind at heart, and no man was more judicious, Frank valued 
him too, and was attached to him, and he therefore bore reproofs from 
him, which from another would have wounded but not improved him. 
In this, and indeed in every other respect, he was ably assisted by Jane, 
She read to him, reasoned with him, soothed, whilst she endeavoured 
to correct him, sometimes acting as a mediator between him and his 
father—for Mr. Davis was not one who could look upon the offender 
and forget the offence. He was perplexed, too, as to the manner in which 
todispose of his son, in the event of his restoration to health, an event 















































which he regarded as a natural consequence: thus, had he greatly desired 
n dis his son’s prolonged life, his fears would have been far stronger than his 
mn her hopes, and he would have read in his looks, what, under other circum- 
ns will stances, would have pierced his heart. 
Frank was not backward to perceive how completely he had forfeited, 
1, Jain not only his father’s dependence on him, and his good opinion, but 
that tender affection in which pride was often conspicuous. This mor- 
one to tified and pained him excessively ; and he complained of it bitterly to 
benef- Jane. 
2 been “ My father,” said he mournfully to her one day, “ forgives me in word, 
r; but bat not in heart. He treats me kindly as ason, but he despises me as 
yf your aman; and he shoWs me daily how much I have disappointed him. His 
re you J own integrity will not suffer him to make the slightest allowance for my 
2 gene failure in that respect. I see too well there is no way to regain his affee- 
finitely tion but to re-establish my character, and acquire qualities like his own. 
she is. And what likelihood is there of my being able to do this ?” 
Jane sighed, for she saw no probability whatever that the opportunity to 
make the attempt would be afforded. After the first month of his return, 
sean, ot he had rather retrograded than advanced in his progress towards recovery. 
ther Gi) § Her manner did not escape him, and perhaps it gave him the first intima- 
ich, tai tion of a fact that startled him. To be in ill-health, and continue so 
here @f | fora length of time, probably was an idea to whieh he attached no great 
not % @ importance, nor about which he felt any particular regret ; but to die— 
- for the § to quit every earthly tie and venture on eternity—that thought had not 
that the J ¢rossed him; and now that it was presented to his mind, he felt as one 
,ompara {Who first discovers that he is approaching a precipice, which he must pass 
ve is the or perish. 
, because The dawn of one light led to the admission of other rays, and he was 
effect ff beginning to acquire a truer knowledge of himself. The ignorance in 
r her.” § Which he was kept respecting the fate of Sally was not without a salutary 
nave any § effect. Dr. Luxmore had failed in his endeavours to discover her retreat. 
She had been seen a few days after Frank had left London; but from 
she wij that time no intelligence could be heard of her. The letter which 
desire ©] Mr. Courtenay had written to her in his name was traced to the Dead- 
ucks the §} letter Office, with the post-office order enclosed in it. She was therefore 
a spirit, § ignorant of all particulars respecting himself, as he was of what had 
i I envy§} become of her. The idea that she was accusing him of ingratitude and 
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neglect was painful to him, and low as he was sunk in the estimation of 
all, he had now learnt to set a value on her good opinion. A fear, too, 
sometimes suggested itself to his imagination, that she might have com- 
mitted some rash act; and though he tried to dismiss it, it at length 
returned so often as to prey upon his mind. Deeply now did he regret 
his former conduct towards her, and reproach himself for the share he 
had in her ruin. The day of retribution was arrived, and he felt it in all 
its severity and justice. 

His sisters were not the same comfort to him as was the faithful and 
affectionate Jane. He saw and lamented in them, and in Harriet 
especially, the old leaven of deceit that had worked so fatally in his own 
case. He remonstrated with them on the subject, and pointed out the 
impropriety of which they were guilty: but here too he found that he 
had forfeited by his conduct the attention and respect that should have 
been paid to his counsel and admonition as an elder brother. The 
prodigal had, in reality, no place in the esteem of his family, and though 
no one reproached him, none considered his advice or his reproof as 
worthy of . 

The path that leads to complete humiliation of heart and spirit is always 
a painful one, and Frank found it particularly mortifying; and had it 
not been for Jane, there were times when he would almost have regretted 
that he had become an inmate of his own home. By every one but her 
he felt’ himself set aside, not designedly as from unkindness, but as a 
vessel is overlooked that is become unfit for use. All, however, in the 
hands of Providence were so many means appointed to lead him to his 
good. Attached to Jane as he was, and uniformly as she treated him 
with the utmost kindness, and with the deference that was yet due to 
the son of her master, he naturally desired society anf conversation more 
on an equality with himself, and with the advantages of education that he 
had received. He had always stood in awe of Mrs. Richmond, and was 
rarely a visitor at her house; now, however, he preferred her company 
to that of every other. She knew how to adapt herself to his wants: 
long acquaintance with young people and with sickness made her skilful 
in the art of administering comfort and awakening reflection, while she 
imperceptibly reproved’ and corrected the errors she perceived. They 
were hours of inestimable value to him that were passed with her. Grati- 
tude for the blessing of such a son as she possessed in Willis, made her 
still more tender in her manner to Frank, and caused a deeper interest in 
his welfare. 

Nor was this the only advantage arising from his visits to Mrs. Rich- 
mond. He was in the habit of meeting a young man at her house, a 
relation of hers, who had been a curate in the place for the last six 
months. He was able, gentle, and zealous, and Frank soon conceived 
lively regard, amounting to affection, for him. Mr. Atkins had not known 
him in happier days, and he could meet his eye without that oppressive 
and humiliating sensation that made him shrink under the gaze of others; 
the unceasing attention the kind encouragement, of two such persons a 
Mr. Atkins and Mrs. Richmond, were balm to his wounded spirit, and 
had the happy effect, by keeping his mind composed, of facilitating the 
great work of repentance. From this time Frank made steady though 
not rapid advances in that true knowledge of himself and his state, which 
was so necessary to guide him into the only path that could lead to recon- 
ciliation with God, and-to everlasting life. 
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THE “WISP OF STRAW.” 


“A’ straw thrown up shows which way the wind blows,” says the 
proverb ; and there is another familiar monitor of the straw species ;—when 
a road or a street is blocked up and traffic necessarily interrupted by the 
spot being in the hands of the parish stonebreakers, a “wisp of straw,” 
dangling from a line, is the parochially-adopted emblem to warn drivers of 
vehicles, or equestrians, that they cannot pass that way. Every traveller 
stops to temporize with this admonishment of a cul-de-sac. 
Not only the material highways, but those also of the moral world, 
their wisps of straw. Our pursuits are perceptibly subject to 
Siers or impediments that are doubtless raised up against us in order 
that we may not run heedlessly upon extremes, or cripple ourselves by 
getting on to rugged and flinty paths. Experience shows that no matter 
what the course of life we have taken in our youth, there is a fixed limit 
to our ambition and progress. Apply the theodolite of reason to the wide 
social scale, and one becomes aware, by the experiment, of the struggle 
mankind are all engaged in to sustain their several positions. Whether 
we cite the legislator or the lawyer, the peer or the peasant, the merchant- 
prince or the humble tradesman, each individual has ever before his eyes 
that talismanic indicator whose mission it is to caution the unwary against 
the dangers of their own caprice, inexperience, or folly. From youth, 
boyhood—so soon, indeed, as worldly experience begins in reality, and we 
first feel something of the pressure of, responsibility,—from that time 


onward mental and physical troubles, present and forthcoming, beset us ; 


and as they appear one by one they are symbolized to our moral vision 
by the wisp of straw! We will furnish an example or two of our 
meaning. 

Ycur eldest boy is old enough to make choice of a profession. Fathers 
and mothers, and parents and guardians, possess sad living (and dead!) 
memorials of the rocks and the chasms this event opens up to families. 
Too often does inexperienced, rash youth indulge the merest caprice when 
he is called upon to choose his road through life; but what is equally 
unfortunate, the parents, urged by affection and weakness of the heart, too 
often and too readily accede to the wild, dreamy wishes of the boy they are 
about to equip and send forth on a life’s journey; whereas the deter- 
mination of such a trade or profession as would best suit the nature and 
education of the lad about to enter upon it, ought evidently to be a matter 
for the most serious reflection both to parents and child. It unfortunately 
happens then, we repeat, for “want of thought” on both sides, that the 
me traveller selects some calling which he thinks and believes he can 

ow con amore, that is to say, at his ease and pleasure, while in fact he 
is by nature unfit for the pursuit he has chosen. It is a common thing to 
find youths fresh from the finishing school, entertaining an aversion for 

ifty occupation, sober industry, common trades, and so on; they would 
tather be doctors, lawyers, clergymen, or at any rate they would not think 
of sinking lower in the scale than a clerkship! Some naturally intellectual 
schoolboys are attracted by the “will o’ the wisp” shown in the bland- 
ishments of art. They would become her students, either as painters, 
sculptors, musicians, comedians, and the like. But how utterly unaware 
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these choosers of a profession are of the stern claims art makes upon her 
disciples ! 

One of the victims, within the range of our own personal observation, 
to early mischoice of a profession is our furtive acquaintance Julian 
Alphonso St. Clair (half the name is a decorative invention and an alias 
He is. a teacher of fencing and similar accomplishments ; while his wife, 
whom he married at eighteen, teaches music to the million, and to the 
numerous owners of pianofortes, at a “shilling an hour.” Madame 
Engenie Julian Alphonso St. Clair writes ballads to characterless music, 
composed by apocryphal German counts or French chevaliers. St. Clair’s 
moustache and military air are certainly imposing, distingué, so to call it; 
but his costume is very faded and seedy. His brow is blanched and 
furrowed by care ; his face “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
but not from intellectual causes or the inspirations of genius either. The 
fact is his “ profession” does not answer! neither does Mrs. Eugenie Julian 
St. Clair’s music; and in sober reality they are at heart an extremely 
unhappy couple, mercilessly pinched in their pecuniary means, and put to 
sad straits to maintain their respectability. Nevertheless St. Clair will 
persist in the pride of his avocation, and is eternally boring everybody he 
knows with it. He is ever reminding his friends that Mrs. Alphonso is 
celebrated as a composer of “ most exquisite music !” 

Hag not Alphonso Julian St. Clair, teacher of the accomplishment of 
fencing, in adopting his forte, mistaken his profession? Has he not die 
regarded the wisp of straw, and followed a will o’ the wisp through life? 
Has he not, in short, been all along journeying on a hard, flinty, crow 
road, leading to “‘ no thoroughfare ?”’ 

Another example occurs to us. The Perkins’s are a decayed, respec 
able family. The eldest young man, Octavius, has attained to majo 
without knowing what to make of that, to him, complete abstraction. He 
is twenty-one years of age, but is quite unacquainted with any useful 
business, except that he is by taste a capital guitarist, and has a passable 
tenor voice. These qualifications insure him frequent izvites to suburban 
routs and parties, but the profits are limited to cold suppers, nominal 
and empty fame. The Italian features, Byronic collar, and “ light gui 
of the young Octavius are all his stock in trade. 

His manner is full of benignity, and he certainly possesses bland ame 
nity of disposition. His accents are peculiarly mellifiuous, his sentiments 
poetical. But of what real or practical value are these talents lying 
vegetating in a state of mediocrity? Then, again, with regard to the other 
members of the Perkins family; why, they all lit their little lamps of 
inspiration at the fount of the talented Octavius. Septimus and Horace 
Perkins were artists; Albert a small poet, with a special taste for sounet- 
eering. The daughters—poor young ladies—Clarissa and Angelica by 
name, were patterns of gentility, practising the domestic virtues in spin- 
sterhood. But they never married, because their standard for a husband 
was a very elevated one; and their pride contemned as vulgar a 
with any trades-persons, although respectable men and thriving in business. 

Of course such mistaken views in these poor young ladies so — 
educated, could tend to no other result than their failure in the wo 
But a modicum of that valuable ingredient, “common sense,” if it had 
been possessed by the family of the Perkins’s, might have saved them 
from their fate of social immolation, It had been better for them had they 
been admonished by the “ wisp of straw.” 
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EASTER IN SYRIA, 


Tue last stroke of twelve, announcing the hour of midnight, has scarce 
ceased to vibrate upon the bell of the solitary European clock—the only 
timepiece of its kind in the whole village—when the doors of the small 
Greek chapel are thrown wide open, and the happy congregation issue 
en. masse therefrom, clamorously wishing each other all the compliments 
of the season, and hastening homewards to their respective homes as 
fast as the obscurity of the hour and the unevenness of the pathway will 
permit them. 

Lent is past, Easter has arrived, and the old white-bearded priest has 

laimed to these hamble parishioners the tidings that they are now 
absolved from the penance of fasting. Long before they went to church, 
ach careful matron of every family had set a goodly pot upon the fire, 
containing the invariable Easter soup, the ingredients of which consist 
of forced-meat balls, composed of mutton, chillies, onions, pepper, and 
grits of Borghol, which are all boiled together in a of sour milk, 
vine leaves, and water. If there is anything a Syrian likes for his supper 
it is unquestionably this mixture, and they rush home this night with 
a forty days’ appetite, and make ample amends for their long abstemious- 
ues. ‘The next morning, when they awake, it is Easter Sunday; the sun 
is shining gloriously upon the scene, brighter than ever, so that all 
nature seems to participate in the universal rejoicings. 

Mine host and his wife and children are all up and as busy as bees; 
never a cross word spoken, never an angry look; the only disturbance 
in the courtyard arises from the sereams of the two smallest children, 
who, under the skilful management of the mother and the big daughter, 
we undergoing the process of being parboiled and half blinded with 
ssapsuds, before they are invested with a bran new suit of clothes, cap and 
thoes included, which are invariably purchased for this occasion. 

Talk about a steamer in full action! no steamer’s funnel ever boasted 
such a column of dense smoke as is issuing now from the kitchen chimney, 
aad the bubbling of hot water and the hissing of frying-pans, and the 
bustle and the heat of the two extra cooks who have been hired for the 

—all these proclaim the large amount of business going forward in the 

i department : no minister of state had ever more on his hands for 
tne day than has our respectable hostess, the Hadji Mariam. We walk into 
the parlour at the invitation of mine host, and the place has been com- 
pletely metamorphosed since yesterday; the walls have been washed and 
serubbed as white as snow, the shelves round the room and the cupboards 
and recesses are free from the least particle of dust; a new carpet 
m@ the floor, new divan cushions, in short everything looks new and 
astonishing. Here we are asked to seat ourselves, and are served with 
tapital coffee, with milk and undeniable biscuits and sweetmeats. 

Meanwhile mine host and his family beg to be excused for half an hour, 
& they are going to attend morning service; and so, left to ourselves, 
We meditate over the beauty of the prospect afforded us through the 
pen window, and time slips away imperceptibly. Suddenly there is 
&great rustling in the yard, as though of ladies’ silk gowns, and a shuffling 
of slippers, and merry laughs and happy voices. Going out to see 
What all this hilarity signifies, we find the family returned from church, 
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accompanied by a detachment of neighbours and their families. They 
are saluting each other in Arabic, and the meaning of the salutation 
is this, “Christ has risen!” the answer invariably being “He is indeed 
risen!” Joy and contentment dwell in every face; and he must be a 
misanthrope indeed who could gaze upon this group, and the fair 
around him, without feeling his heart swell with pleasure and gratitude, 

Every one is invited to a seat: the women are all clad in silk d 
and the men dressed out in their best and newest attire. Those two little 
ones there that are strutting about, and regarding with consequential dignity 
their little new red shoes and smart white frocks—those are the ve 
identical children that made such a clamour in the washtub this morning, 
After rain comes sunshine, however, and it is so with them; their little 
hearts are too small to contain the pleasurable emotions they entertain 
at this very moment. 

Now then for breakfast! First come the mother and the daughter, 
each armed with a couple of little four-legged stools, which appareutly 
in the confusion of the moment they plant on the floor wrong side upper. 
most. ‘There is, as the sequel however proves, no mistake, for the two 
ladies rush ouffand fetch in huge circular trays, which they balance upon 
the legs of these stools, so that they constitute so many breakfast tables 
on which, upon a snowy tablecloth, a goodly array of dainties is now 
displayed, and, as you may imagine, done ample justice to. 

There is one remarkable feature on Easter-day which: strikes the eye more } 
than anything else, that is, the very picturesque appearance of the natives 
themselves. Throughout the winter, and up to this very morning, they have 
all been clothed in dark, sombre clothes, which ill agreed with their own com- 
plexions and the leafless country over which they trod. To-day, however, 
as if by magic, they have all burst into full summer costumes. The 
women wear light-coloured, elegantly variegated silks; the men light 
jackets, with sherwal as white as snow. This has a very gay appearance, 
as we watch them from the distance passing from one habitation to another, 
flitting under the shadow of stately-grown trees, or else, on the top of some 
emerald-capped hill, sparkling like so many gay moths in the pleasant 
sunshine of spring. 

Now our breakfast is concluded, and the old priest comes in and has 
a confidential pipe; and while we are wrapt in smoke and deep thought, 
we are startled from our reverie by the young man on the left who has 
been suspiciously eyeing us for the last few seconds, and who leans over 
and whispers in our ears that he will be happy to crack eggs with us! 
producing at the same time from the profoundest depths of his pocket 
half-a-dozen eggs of every hue of the rainbow, some red, some green, 
and so on. Not. quite understanding what he means, he initiates us 
into the practice, and having chosen three out of his original stock-in- 
trade of six eggs, we commence hostilities, giving tap for tap alternately 
on the narrowest end of the egg. The egg that cracks first is vanquished, 
and the vanquished renders up his—not.sword—but cracked egg. No 
sooner have we set the example, than all the assembled party, like so 
many hens in the act of incubation, are prolific with eggs; the women 
produce them from recesses in their girdles, the men from all kinds of 
pockets, the children from within the recesses of their caps, and even 
the old priest has mysterious pockets somewhere up the sleeves of his 
great coat, in which he, in common with other fowl, is rich with eggs. An 
universal tapping and cracking ensues; and even in this game art and 
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skill are requisite. Those well accustomed to it immerse their eggs (which 
are all hard-boiled and have been prepared and dyed full a week before) 
in a strong solution of lime, which renders them almost as obdurate as 
stone, and some few resort to cheating, having been lucky enough to 
pick up a pebble resembling in size and shape an egg. This they dye 
in common with the other eggs, and in that state it is impossible for a 
looker on to distinguish between the true and the artificial egg. 

Whilst this game is going forward, servants are continually arriving 
from the neighbours’ houses, laden with large trays covered with white 
napkins, and containing the Easter offering of every family in the village 
to mine host’s family; for mine host is the kekhia, or head man of the 
Syrian Greeks, and these offerings are more the tributes of respect than any 
coerced gifts. One of these platters is uncovered, and we may judge 
by its contents what the rest consist of. There is a number of grotesquely- 
formed loaves and cakes, thickly encrusted with the grains of the sessame 
seed, to which the natives are very partial ; besides these the tray contains 
a few sweetmeats, such as sugared almonds, &c., and a huge roll of a 
wafer-like, dark-looking substance, extremely pungent to the taste, and 
which we are told is a species of bread or paste made from apricots, 
which keeps from year’s end to year’s end, and which, when boiled with 
milk and sugar, is, as we can attest from experience, a by-no-means 
contemptible dish; and if the reader doubts this assertion, all he has got 
to do is to call at Fortnum and Mason’s in Piccadilly, and there he will 
find this identical kamaradeen. 

But to return from Piccadilly to Syria. The eggs have been all 
racked, the presents received and partly forwarded to the priest’s house ; 
and the master of the house rises from the divan and invites all the males 
present to accompany him to an adjacent garden, where carpets and 
cushions have been ‘already spread for our reception under the shade of 
a group of olive trees, and where we are to witness the feats of strength 
and gymnastics exercised by all the shebs, or able-bodied young men of 
the village. The scene that presents itself is a very lively one. All 
the young men, in addition to their holiday attire, wear abah, or long 
loose woollen coats, alternately striped with red, yellow, and black. The 
games commence with a wrestling match, followed by numberless other 
manceuvres; and between the pauses that ensue, interminable eggs are 
produced in every direction, and couples like so many pugnacious wood- 
peckers are incessantly tapping away. 

About midday these rural feats are over, and we return to the house, 
and from that time till three in the afternoon it is one interminable scene 
of smoking, drinking coffee and lemonade, and eating candied orange 
flowers. Every visitor that arrives, and there are few that keep away 
from the kekhiah’s house on this day, out comes the tray with refreshments, 
and then everybody present is expected, out of compliment to the new 
comer, to do as he does. The women, excepting the daughter who 
serves these refreshments, are all this time invisible; they are possibly 
deep in the pursuit of culinary occupations ; but another reason for their 
keeping out of the way is that a great many of the Turkish neighbours will 

dropping in to-day out of compliment to mine host, and as the women 
Would have to abscond every time these are announced, they think it 
safest to keep out of the way altogether till visiting hour is over. 

Three o’clock arrives, and the pipes and narghelies are removed, casual 
Visitors have all disappeared, and the lady of the house invites us to 
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repair to the balcony up-stairs, where we are to witness the rustic dance 
of the village maids. Out of respect to the hostess, who is in a manne 
their’ lady patroness, they dance and sing for an hour before her door, 
before they go the round of the other chief inhabitants of the village, 
This is truly a pretty spectacle, and resembles much im our opinion the morris. 
dance to be seen annually at Lord Holland’s Park, with this advantage 
only that in lieu of being artificial, the costumes, the dance, the language 
and the music are all, as well as the dancers, real, substantial, de fac 
Syrians. We cannot say much in favour of the music, which to om 
ears is rather more disagreeable than even the bagpipe; but then the 
girls’ voices are sweet and their faces pretty, and their figures slim ani 
their movements graceful, and all: these combined, in addition to a perfect 
forest of sweet and variegated flowers with which their long tresses ar 
decked out—these constitute a perfect tableau—a picture of summe 
happiness, in the veritable acceptation of that term. These girls an 
usually accompanied by five or six matrons, as well to take care of then 
as to act as leaders in the different dances; and some of these dance 
comprise complete games, such as happy children in England play about 
merry Christmas-time. 

After an hour or so the village maidens disperse, and then mine hos 
whispers in our ears that we are going to have a ride to the sta-shor, 
just to “shum il howa,” that is to say, to “smell the breeze.” Horses and 
donkeys and mules are at the door waiting our pleasure ; and the ladies 
and the children mount the donkeys and mules, and we mount the horse, ' 
and a merry cavaleade is formed which, at every fresh lane and turning 
on the plantations, gains increased strength, by the addition of whol 
families almost equally well mounted with ourselves, till at last we 
become a formidable body of cavalry; the womer looking like so many 
scarecrows wrapt in their white sheets, and perched crosslegged on the 
high saddles of the mules. 

By-and-by we emerge from the gardens and enter upon a level rad, 
with a long succession of plains, famous ground for horse exercise, and 
few people are better horsemen than the Syrians. Away they go, helter 
skelter, full gallop, leaving the women and the children enveloped ia 
a cloud of dust; now one wheels to the right, now one wheels to the 
left; now one draws up so abruptly as to throw his horse on its haunches; 
now mock combatants charge each other, and fling harmless reeds in 
imitation of lances. Meanwhile the air is ringing with shouts ani 
laughter: this is the greatest enjoyment a Syrian has, and fine hearty 
exercise it is. 

But at length we have neared the sea-shore, and the waves are breaking 
angrily upon the soft and pleasant sand—a fresh sea-breeze occasions this. 
Horsemen alight, and the horses—the reins being merely thrown over 
the holster of the saddles—are left to themselves; and so good-tempered 
and well brought up are these horses, that they seldom, if ever, embroil 
each other in quarrels. 

Now we fling ourselves on our sandy couch, and inhale with ines 
pressible gusto the delicious sea-breeze, tainted as it comes with a pleasant 
marine smell, a smell of shells and other pretty bijous of the deep; the 
invariable coffee is made, the indispensable pipes lit. The ladies and 
the children arrive, and the keif commences. A great source of amusement 
even for the grown-up ‘s to throw off their shoes (few wear stockings), 
and play at “I spy 1” with the waves; for, strange to say, that though 
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dances living within so short a distance of the sea, few if any of the native 
| women—such is the natural indolence of their disposition—ever visit the 
llage seaside save on this occasion, and one other time, viz., the first day of 


July, when, according to a traditionary practice, it is thought absolutely 
requisite, blow high or blow low, that every woman in the village should 
immerse herself in the waves at least during such space of time as will 
enable her to have three dips. 








Face It is sunset before we resume the line of march again, but we see ‘the 
. i. sun fairly disappear before we resume our saddles: this is considered 
ws a lucky, and the more devout offer up prayers from the moment the sun’s 





orbit touches the horizon till the last ray of light disappears from view. 
The bright luminary of day, whose blinding brilliancy made tears involun- 
tarily start from the eyes, and precluded the possibility of our looking west- 
ward without our hands shrouding well our eyes, is now drawing towards 
the termination of his daily career. Like many a robust old man, who has 
happily been free from the thousand and one ills to which mortals are 
subjected, he has reached the verge of the longest natural term of existence 
with a firm step and a hale, hearty countenance. Suddenly the powerful 
man is stricken, his palsied frame totters on yet awhile.a month or two, 












“— and then sinks rapidly into his grave. So the sun suddenly becomes red, 
‘ “a then colourless ; we can look upon it now without any unpleasant sensation 
> bela to the eyes; we watch it sink rapidly beneath the deep, still blue waters 





, ofthe ocean, and then we remember that though such is the fate of man— 
and such it must ever continue to be so long as time and this world shall 
last—still so surely as that very sun will rise again on the morrow, so 
will all those whose life-light has set in the grave reappear at the last 

great day, for ‘‘ Christ is risen from the dead, and become the first fruits 

of them that slept.” 
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>, helter Azour five-and-twenty years ago, a young man named Diego, exchanged 
oped @  acommercial life for that of a planter. After long research he finally 
; a settled in a district called Santa Elena, the black soil of which promised 
unches; 





a abundant harvest of sugar. After much preliminary clearing, and 
after having undergone many hardships, he found himself at last settled 
in his new habitation. The first night after his taking possession, he went 





















































> hearty to bed in a room on the ground floor (such in fact are all the rooms in the 
. country), and soon fell asleep. How long he lay in this state is uncertain, 
preaking fj but,he was suddenly awakened by an indescribable noise evidently very 
ons this. near him. The room was enveloped in utter darkness; but listening 
wn over @ anxiously, as a man does when he hears a sound the cause of which is 
emperel unknown, he shortly distinguished the rustling of a body on the floor, 
embroll accompanied by a wheezing respiration. Holding his breath, in order 
° that he might ascertain more accurately the meaning of this strange event, 

ith ines he became perfectly certain that the noise proceeded from under his bed. 
pleasatt § What could be the cause of it? There was but one solution of the 
ep; the Fm stery—a man must be cautiously stepping across the room, who, 
dies and llding his breath with a painful effort, uttered from time to time the 
usement § wheezing sound which he heard. What was to be done? Whoever he 
yckings), | might be, the human being who was hiding under his bed.could not but have 
t though 7 some fatal object in view; he was come to steal, and contemplated 
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beginning with a murder, in order to carry out his scheme without 
interruption. 

It must be allowed that in such a country as Cuba then was, and 
in such a situation, the most fertile imagination could conceive no other 
solution. Time pressed, some prompt and decisive step was indispensable, 
To call the negro, who was sleeping in the adjoining room, was to give 
the signal for attack. Thus alarmed, the robber would first despatch the 
master in his bed, and then escape over the dead body of the unarmed 
slave, for flight in any other way was impossible, the window being 
secured by bars of iron. On the other hand, to light a candle was yet 
more imprudent. At this period lucifer matches were unknown; a 
light must be struck with a flint and steel, the tinder must be kindled, 
and a sulphur match ignited—three operations instead of one—which 
would evidently impede an effectual defence in case of a struggle, life for 
life. Besides, in darkness, blows dealt by the assailant would be more 
uncertain, and the advantage less decidedly in his favour. These reflec- 
tions employed but a moment, and their first result was that M. Di 
stretched out his arm with the greatest caution and seized a dagger, which 
lay on a chair by his side, and which never left him. Armed now and on 
his guard, he awaited with confidence the beginning of a struggle in 
which both parties would be equally armed. 

It should be observed, in order to the better understanding of the story, 
that, according to the custom of the island of Cuba, no mattress rested on 
the ticking, and that the assassin was only separated from his intended 
victim by the thickness of the canvas and a single blanket. Minutes 
passed away as slowly as hours, and the most silent of the two was the 
watcher, At times a perfect stillness was preserved on both sides; thena 
rustling on the floor was feebly heard, like a sound which some one was 
endeavouring to stifle, accompanied by the same wheezing respiration, 
repeated at regular intervals. This at last suggested to M. Diego the 
idea that perhaps the assassin, while biding his time, had himself fallen 
into a doze, and that the uneasiness of his sleep was betraying him. To 
wait till he awoke was to lose a precious opportunity; so M. Diego 
decided at all risks to light a candle, if only it were possible. The steel 
was at his side, he laid hold of it without making any noise, adjusted the 
tinder, and struck a sharp blow; the spark did not catch, all was again 
enveloped in gloom ; nothing stirred ; another attempt followed, and this 
time the tinder showed a slight glimmer. M. Diego, holding his dagger 
in his left hand, paused once inore,—the assassin slept on,—at last the 
brimstone ignited, and the taper, lighted in haste, at once illuminated the 
room. The slumberer, on his part, appeared to awake, and the distinct 
movement of his legs showed that, finding himself discovered, he was 
preparing for the attack. Sitting up in his bed, not venturing to put his 
feet within the grasp of his adversary by getting out of bed, M. Diego 
bent forward to déal a blow on the nape of the neck, if the head showed 
itself. But the head did not show itself, and it became evident that the 
enemy in his turn waited for the attack, since in his position defensive 
measures were the safest. Several minutes thus passed. But it was 
necessary at all risks to bring the matter to a conclusion: the suspense 
was becoming intolerable; so, not succeeding in gaining sight of his 
adversaty by stretching out his head, M. Diego flung himself with frantic 
haste into the middle of the apartment. What he saw there was neither 
assassin nor robber, nor negro, nor man ; it was an enormous boa-constrictor, 
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folded over in three or four coils, above which his formidable head darted, 
with a hiss, that’ terrible gaze which, as they say, fascinates birds. The 
planter, accustomed to fall in with such gentry in his travels through the 
woods, was only too well pleased to find that for this once he had escaped at 
the cost of an hour’s watching; he called his slave, and the reptile was 
beaten to death with long sticks. 


ANCIENT LONDON,—No, XIII. 


Ar the north end of London Bridge stood the old church of St. Magnus, 
destroyed in the great fire, and rebuilt by Wren. Miles Coverdale, Bishop 
of Exeter, and editor of the first English Bible published 
under royal authority (being the earliest translation of the 
Bible printed in English), was rector of St. Magnus ; 
not being allowed by Elizabeth, on whose accession he 
returned to England, to resume his bishopric, on the 
grounds of nonconformity in certain minor particulars. 
Having declined the bishopric of Llandaff, in 1563, in 
consideration of his age and infirmities, together with 
the debility induced by a recent attack of the plague, 
he resigned the living of St. Magnus in 1566, and 
died two years after, and was buried, February 19th, 
1568, in the chancel of St. Bartholomew’s, behind the 
Royal Exchange. i 

When this church was removed, about twelve years 
ago, a careful search was made for the remains of 
Coverdale. ‘They were found on the spot indicated by 
the entry in the registry. The skeleton was that of a 
tall, large-boned man, and remained nearly entire 
except the skull, the only remaining fragment, a por- 
tion of the occipital plate, crumbling away on exposure 
to the air. The relics were reinterred in the church 
of St. Magnus. In the search for Coverdale’s remains, 
at which the writer was present, a cart, or tumbril, 
filled with human bones, was found; a circumstance 
which could only be accounted for by the presumption REMAINS OF 
that a pit had been opened on the spot, previous to its ™MIL"s Coverpate, 
being occupied by the church, for the reception of bodies deceased of the 
plague, and that in some panic the cart and its contents had been projected 

er into the trench and so left. 
estward of the bridge was Stock-fishmongers Row, near which was a 

water-gate called Eb-gate, with a stair leading to the river, afierwards 
called the Old Swan ; between which and the bridge end was Fishmongers’ 
Hall, destroyed in the fire of 1666, and twice rebuilt since. Further 
west was Coldharbour, mentioned as a tenement in the reign of 
Edward II. It afterwards served as the site of a large house built by 
Sir John Poultney. In 1397 it was the residence of John Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, who here entertained his half-brother, Richard II., with 
asumptuous feast. In 1398 it was held by Edmund of Langley, Earl of 
Cambridge. Henry 1V. granted this house to his son, Henry, Prince of 
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Wales, in 1410, by which time the name of Coldharbour had merged 
into that of Poultney Inn. By an order on the collector of the Customs, 
preserved by Stow, for twenty casks and one pipe of red wine of 
Gascogn, free of duty, it would appear the buxom Prince was not set 
up in housekeeping without an ample supply of “good stuff toward.”* 
Coldharbour was afterwards granted by Richard LI. to John Writh, 
Garter king-at-arms, and to the rest of the king’s heralds and pursuivants- 
at-arms. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., Cuthbert Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, 
on surrendering Durham Place to the king, made this house his residence, 
and after his deposition it was granted by Edward VI. to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, when it received the name of Shrewsbury House. 

A gate, called Wolf's Gate, was then 
taken into the premises. Coldharbour was 
curiously incorporated with the church of 
Allhallows the Less, the steeple and choir 
of which were supported by the arched 
gate which formed the entrance to the 
former. Next to Coldharbour was the 
Staplehoff, assigned to the merchants of 
the Hanseatic Guild, who plied their ex- 

=> tensive traffic on the premises since called 
= the Steel or Styl-yard, still the property 
of the senates of Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Lubeck, but let by them for the ordinary 
purposes of warehouses, &c. The site is 
distinguished by the two-headed eagle over 
the entrance. 
Two-HEADED Eaciz, Babczortse The trade of this place probably suc- 

MERCHANTS OF THE STEELYARD. ceeded that of Dowgate, or Dwyrgate, 
presumed to have been the original port of London prior to the Roman 
invasion, and afterwards the home-point of the Roman trajectus, or ferry, 
by which a communication was carried on with Dover and the port 
of Rutupize (Richborough) in Kent.¢ The Easterlings, or merchants 
of Germany were, in the reign of Ethelred, known under the designa- 
tion of the Emperor’s men. In the reign of Henry II. this trade received 
a marked impetus through the relations with the Germanic empire, 
promoted by that king. The first letters-patent, securing to the 
merchants of Bremen free import and export to and from England, were 
granted by King John, twelve years after which those of Lubeck were 
included, and subsequently those of Hamburgh. The final settlement 
of the united body was promoted about the middle of the thirteenth 
century by Arnold, a wealthy magistrate of the city, and alderman 
of the Teutonic guild. John Lydgate records the loyal and gallant 
display of the Teutonic merchants among their civic. brethren at the 
reception of Henry VI. on his entry into London in 1481. “The lord 
mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen riding on horseback in their purple and 
scarlet robes, 


* ‘Henry IV.,’ Part IT. 

+ The merchants of Cologne had their hall in Dowgate, but were united 
with, or merged into the other, then designated the merchants of Almaigne, 
and their factory Aula Teutonicorum, in the reign of Henry III. 
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“ And Esterlinges, clad in her maneres, 
Conveyed with sergeauntes and other officeres, 
Estatly horsed, aftyr the maier riding, 

Passid the subbarbis to mete with the kyng.”* 

The free spirit in maritime adventure which had gradually sprung up 
from the cessation of the War of the Roses to the reign of Elizabeth, 
proved inimical to the German monopoly; and after many disputes and 
reprisals, including the capture of a number of the Hanseatic vessels 
by Drake and Norris, the merchants of the Steelyard were ordered by 
a royal writ, dated January 13, 1598, to quit their house in Thames 
Street. 

It was subsequently restored under certain restrictions. ‘The trade 
of the Steelyard { comprised wheat and other grain, cables, masts, tar, 
flax, hemp, linen cloth, wainscot, wax, steel, &c. The premises, with 
which Salisbury House and two other large buildings became incorporated, 
together with five houses on the western side of Windgose Lane, 
presented in the sixteenth century a broad face of masonry towards 
Thames Street, with three great roundheaded arches, each bearing a 
Latin distich, that in the centre being ascribed to Sir Thomas More :— 


“ Aurum blanditiz pater est natusque doloris ; 
Qui caret hoc moeret, qui tenet, hic metuit.” 


The company’s hall was painted in distemper by Holbein, the subjects 
being the triumphs of Riches and Poverty. Verses, ascribed to Sir 
Thomas More, were painted over those works, probably the source of 
the inscription over the gates. They are engraved by Michel of Basil. 
The originals, being fixtures painted on the wall, were most likely 
destroyed, together with the premises which they embellished, in the 
great fire of 1666. , 

In the neighbouring church of Allhallows there is an oak screen, the 
work of a Hamburgh carver, in which the badge of the Hanse merchants, 
the two-headed eagle, is conspicuous. This was presented by the fraternity 
in the reign of Elizabeth. 

A honse facing the hall was a noted resort of the drinkers of Rhenish 
wile, who were likewise supplied with the incentives to thirst in the 
shape of smoked neats’ tongues, caviare, &c. In a play of Webster's 
we have this reference to the place and its attractions:—“I'come to 
entreat you to meet him this afternoon at the Rhenish winehouse in the 
Stillyard. ‘Will you steal forth and taste of a Dutch bun and a keg 
of sturgeon ?” 

The Three Cranes in the Vintry was the next wharf. It was allotted 
for the landing of wines.. In the adjoining lane was the Painted Tavern, 
a place of note as early as the time of Richard II. A great house in 
the neighbourhood, called the Vintrie, was built over extensive vaults for 
the stowage of wie. Sir John Gisors, mayor and constable of the 


* Lydgate, ‘Minor Poems’ Society), p. 4. 

t The name Stylyard, of which the above is a corruption, is supposed 
to have origin as denoting the spot where the public beam sbood, by 
which the king’s toll was estimated on the weight of all goods landed. 

t Frazer, ‘ Urkundliche Geschichute des Hansischen Stalhopes in London,’ 
Von J. M. Lappenberg, Dr., Hamburgh, 1851. 4to. (privately printed). The 


pearance of this volume is due to the intention on the part of the three 
Towns of selling their ancient right in the premises of the Steelyard 
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Tower, resided here in 1314, Another notable tenant, Henry Picard, 
vintner, mayor in 1356, here entertained, right royally, 

“Edward, King of Engel Jchn, King of France, the King of Cipres (then 
arrived in England), David, King of Scots, Edward, Prince of Wales, with 
many noblemen and others; and after the said Henry Picard kept his hall 
against all comers whosoever that were willing to play at dice and hazard, 
In like manner the Lady Margaret, his wife, did also keepe her chamber to 
the same extent. 

“The King of Cipres, playing with Henry Picard in his hall, did winne 
of him fifty markes; but Henry, being very skilful in that art, altering his 
hand, did after winne of the same king the same fifty markes, and fift 
markes more, which when the same king n to take in ill part, althoug’ 
he dissembled the same, Henry said unto him, ‘ My lord ad king, be not 
agreeved, I court not your gold, but your play, for I have not bid you hither 
that I might grieve, but that amongst other things I might you play ;’ and 
gave him his money againe, plentifully bestowing of his owne among the 
retinue ; besides, he gave many rich gifts to the king and other nobles and 
knights which dined with him, to the great glory of the citizens of London in 
those days.””* 

Near the Vintry was a college founded in the church of St. Michael 
Royal by the munificent Whittington, dedicated to the Holy Ghost and 
the Virgin Mary, containing an establishment of a master and four 
fellows, clerks, choristers, &c., and adjoining it an almshouse for thirteen 
poor people. 

Westward of the site of the Three Cranes is the wharf which represents 
the ancient port of Dowgate. Dowgate Hill, leading to the wharf, 
was the site of several residences of eminence and antiquity, one of 
which was a large house on the east side of the street called the Erber. 
Geoffrey Scrope held this house by the. gift of Edward III. It was 
afterwards inhabited by Nevil, Lord of Raby; Richard Nevil, Earl of 
Warwick, and Nevil, Earl of Salisbury. From the Nevils it passed to 
George, Duke of Clarence, by gift of Edward IV. It was afterwards 
tenanted» by a succession of royal and noble personages, one of whom 
was Richard III. The last tenant of note was the famous navigator, 
Sir Francis Drake, after it had been rebuilt by Sir Thomas Pullison, 
mayor. 

Jesus Commons, a college for priests, was another old house in this 
street. Another, at the corner of Elbow Lane, called Old Hall, was 
given to the priory of St. Mary Overies by William Pont de L’ Arche, 
one of the founders of the priory, and Worcester Place, the residence 
of John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, Lord High Treasurer of England, 
who was beheaded by order of the great Earl of Warwick, were likewise 
celebrated edifices in the neighbourhood. 

The Wallbrook, now converted into a sewer, enters the Thames at 
Dowgate. To the west of Dowgate is Queenhithe—in old writings, 
Ripa Regina, but in the Saxon time called Edreds Hithe, when it was 
a principal landing-place to the city. The dues of this harbour were 
applied to the Queen’s portion as early as the time of Stephen. 

The stairs at Broken Wharf, Paul’s Wharf, and Puddle Dock, lay 
between Queenhithe and Baynard’s Castle, a portion of the basement 
of which still exists, as shown in the accompanying cut; parts of the 
old woodwork likewise remain in the stables of the coal-wharf, into 
which the site is now converted. FitzStephen and Gervasius Tilbury, 
both living in the reign of Henry IL., refer to this ancient stronghold 

* Stow’s ‘ Annals,’ 263. 
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and the neighbouring fortress called Montfitchet’s Castle. “Two castles,” 

says Gervasius, “are built with walls and rampires, whereof one is in 

right of possession, Baynard’s, the other the Barons of Montfitchet.” 
Baynard, the founder of the former, was a follower of William the 
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Conqueror. The castle was forfeited to the Crown in 1111 by one of 
his descendants, and bestowed by Henry I. upon Robert FitzRichard, 
fifth son of Richard de Tonebrugge, son of Gilbert, Earl of Clare. 
To this family appertained, in right of the castle, the office of castellaine 
and banner-bearer to the City of London. 

Baynard’s Castle was burned in 1428, and rebuilt by Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, at whose death it was granted by Henry VI. to 
Richard, Duke of York. In 1457 the duke lodged here, and after 
having secretly plied the springs of Jack Straw’s rebellion, assembled 
his partizans in this castle, with a view to his appointment as successor 
to the crown, then tottering in the feeble hand of the king. His 
ambitious views were speedily quenched in his death at the battle of 
Wakefield, and a paper crown of mockery, with which his head, set 
upon one of the gates of York, was decorated, was the guerdon of his 
schemes. 

Here, likewise, Richard Duke of Gloucester, with a surer hand, 
dallied with the game of royalty in affected reluctance, while he allowed 
his scruples to melt slowly before the warm urgency of Buckingham, the 
mayor, and certain of the citizens in his interest. His conqueror and 
successor, Henry VII., repaired and altered the castle, with a view to 
the improved character of the times; and a long series of intrigue and 
conspiracy, of which it had been the scene, gave place to a succession 
of pageants, by which the restoration of civil order was hailed in the 
early part of Henry’s reign. The proclamation of Queen Mary afterwards 
issued from Baynard’s Castle, and her royal successor was entertained 
with a supper within its walls by its then possessor, the Earl of Pembroke ; 
after which the queen showed herself to her subjects in her barge, amid 
much loyal display and rejoicing, with music and fireworks. The castle 
remained in the possession of the Shrewsbury family until 1666, when it 
was destroyed in the great fire. 
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The building formed a square eourt, with am oetagon tower in the 
centre and two in front; part of one of these, still remaining, is shown 
in the aecompanying view. The windows were pierced in pairs upon 
a series of square buttresses, the whole height of the south face of the 
building. A bridge and stairs communicated with the Thames. Mont- 
fitchet’s Tower stood.a little west of Baynard’s Castle. It was built by 
Gilbert de Montfitehet, a follower of the Conqueror, who fought by his 
side at the battle of Hastings. ‘The tower is supposed to have been 
destroyed by King John, and its then owner, Riehard de Montfitchet, 
banished the realm, in 1213. The materials of the tewer were appro- 
priated to the ehureh of the Dominieams, or Black Friars, then building in 
its precincts. 

Between s Castle and the latter there was another tower, 
founded by IL., but its name has. net survived. Stow supposes 
its site to have beem that. afterwamds oceupied by the building called 
Legate’s Inn. 

The objects here deseribed lyimg em the Thames’ bank occupied the 
space of one mille, the extent of the south wall of the city. They had, 
in the most part, sprung up after the fortification em that side had become 
unnecessary to the defenee of the eity. Indeed, the elose succession of 
wharfs, houses of strength, and castles between the Tower dnd Blackfriars, 
must have been more than a substitute for the wall itself; but, as observed 
by Lord Lyttelton, ‘‘ after the building of the Tower and the bridge, 
there was no necessity for restoring this fortification, as it was almost 
impossible (at least after the bridge was flung across the Thames) for 
any fleet to annoy the eity. 


THE RUINED CITIES OF THE WEST.—No. II. 


Tue south wall of the enclosure called the Temple, at Copan, runs at 
right angles with the river, beginning with a range of steps about thirty 
feet high, and each step about eighteen inches square. At the south- 
eastern corner is a massive pyramidal structure, one hundred and twenty 
feet high, on the slope. On the right are remains of other buildings, 
and there appears to have been also a gateway into a quadrangular area, 
two hundred and fifty feet square; on two sides of which are massive 
pyramids, one hundred and twenty feet high. Within this area are 
numerous remains of. sculptures, amongst them “rows of death’s heads 
of gigantic proportions, still standing in their places half way up one of 
the pyramids.” Among the fragments lying on the ground in this place 
is a remarkable portrait, probably of some king or chieftain: ‘‘'The mouth 
is injured, and part of the ornament over the wreath that crowns the head. 
The expression is noble and severe, and the whole character shows a 
close imitation of nature.” Another fragment contains the fine portrait 
here given. 

The plan of the range of structures, Mr. Stephens tells us, is complicated, 
and the ground, being overgrown with trees, is difficult to make out. 
Beyond the wall of enclosure were walls, terraces, and pyramidal buildings 
running off into the forest, and along the whole line were ranges of steps 
and pyramidal structures, probably crowned on the top with buildings or 
altars now ruined. All these steps and pyramidal sides were painted. 
Within the enclosure were two rectangular eourtyards, the area of each 
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about forty feet above the river. These differed in size, but both had 
ranges of steps leading to terraces. “In one of these stands an altar, 
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Statup aT Copan. 


says Mr. Stephens, “ presents as curious a subject for speculation 
ument im Copan.” It is formed of a simgle block of stone, 

and four feet high, and stands om four globes cut 

same stome. The sculpture is im basso-relievo, and therein 
Car Gat thay aun, alt the rest Veling fin Wall alto-rclicvo. 
The top of this: curious altar is divided into thirty-six tablets of hiero- 
glyphies, most probably containing the record of some event in the history 
of the people by whom it was made. The lines are distinctly visible, 
and we give a faithful transcript of Mr. Catherwood’s drawing of them. 
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On each side the altar are four figures: the two middle ones on the west 
side sit face to face, and seem to be chieftains in conference; the other 
fourteen are divided into two equal parties, and seem to be following 
their leaders, who sit cross-legged on hieroglyphics, as do their followers. 
A serpent forms a part of three of these sculptured seats. In the other 
courtyard, about two-thirds of the way up the steps, is a gigantic head, 


CoLossaL HEAD aT Copan, 


about six feet in height, and of a good style of sculpture. It is moved 
from its place, and part of the ornament on one side of it thrown down 
to a distance, by the expansion of the trunk of a large tree, which has 
sprung up between the crevices of the steps. 

In one part of the enclosure they found two mounds of ruins, apparently 
of circular towers, and in a place among the steps of some terrraces, 2 
pit five feet square and seventeen deep, cased with stone, with an opening 
into a chamber ten feet long, five feet eight inches wide, and four feet 
high, with three small niches at the end. Colonel Galindo, who had 
before been inspecting the ruins, had opened this, and says that he found 
the niches and the ground full of red earthenware dishes and pots, more 
than fifty of which were full of human bones packed in lime. We found 
also several sharp-edged and pointed knives of chaya (a sort of stone with 
which it is supposed the sculptures were made), and a small death’s head 
carved in a fine green stone, its eyes nearly closed, the lower features 
distorted, and the back symmetrically perforated by holes; the whole of 
exquisite workmanship. Above the pit which leads to this vault is a 
passage leading from the terrace to the river wall. 

here is very much more of deepest interest which we might extract 
from the account our author gives us of his researches at Copan; but 
there is so much before us, that we must not longer dwell on this part 
of his discoveries, but hasten on to the woudeetal tings which await 
our attention in the other cities. We must, however, add that the stone 
of which these idols, altars, &c., are formed, is a soft grit-stone clay from 
quarries near at hand. As in all such stupendous buildings of very 
ancient date, there is a wonder excited as to how such masses of stone 
were conveyed to their places; and we may especially wonder in this case, 
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how one of them could have been carried up and erected on a mountain 
two thousand feet high—but such is the case. 

At one spot, midway between the quarries and the city, they found a 
block of larger size than any which they saw among the ruins. This had 
probably been on its way to be carved and set up, when the workmen 
were arrested in their work; possibly by an inroad of those white con- 
querors who, going in the name of Chgist to conquer lands professedly 
for him, yet proved themselves by their unholy deeds, their lust for gold, 
their contempt of human life, and their deceitful practices, worse than 
those ignorant heathens whose land they invaded. 

At Quiriqua on the Motagua river, and not very far distant from Copan, 
Mr. Catherwood found a collection of ruins, much of the same character 
as those which they had seen at Copan. The monuments, or “idols” as 
they sometimes call these carved stones, were much higher than those at 
that place, some of them as much as ‘twenty+three and twenty-six feet 
above the ground,amd probably six or eight more bélow it. There were 
here many altars,one of them round, and situated om small elevation 
within a circular wall of stones. ‘Im:the centre of thisirele, and reached 
by descending very marrow steps, was a large round ‘stone, sculptured in 
hieroglyphies, amd supported bywhat seémed to be two colossal heads, 
but the whole was auch covered with wegetation. These monuments, 
though much ‘Senger ‘than those at Copan, are less rich in design, and 
sculptured in lower télief; and Mr. Btephens suggests, from their being 
more faded and worn, that they are of much older date. Our traveller, 
though seeking for ruins, passed close by these, and slept a night near 
them, but did not at that time hear of their existence; and it was by 
chance that some report of it reached them ata later period. “ A lange 
city once stood there,” says Mr, Stephens; “its name is lost, its history 
unknown. For centuries it has lain as completely buried as-if coverel 
with the lava of Vesuvius.” 

We must now follow, our travellers to Palenque, a village separated 
from the country of the Caribs by the river Chacamal. About eight 
miles from this village were ruins so extensive and interesting, as t 
induce Mr. Stephens and his friend to decide on setting up housekeeping 
for a time in one of the ancient buildings, in order the more thoroughly to 
explore the ground, and to make more abundant and finished drawings of the 
curious objects which they were led to expect they should find around 
them. ‘Taking cooking and other household utensils, supplies of food, 
and Indians to assist in their labours, they set out for the ruins. “In 
two hours we reached the river Micol, and in half an hour more that of 
Otula, darkened by the shade of the wood, and breaking beautifully overs 
stony bed. Fording this, we very soon saw masses of stones, and then a round 
sculptured stone.” After a short time, they came in sight of “a large 
building richly ornamented with stuccoed figures on the pilasters, curious 
and elegant; trees growing close against it, and their branches entering the 
door, in style and effect unique, extraordinary, and mournfully beautiful.” 
Under the front eorridor of this palace the party took up their abode. 

The city, of which this splendid palace, which we shall presently 
describe, formed a part, has Jeft no records of its existence, save what its 
ruined palaces afford. There is no mention of it in any book, no traditim 
of it extant; it has to this day no name except that of “ Palenque,” from 
the village near which it stands. The ruins are said to have been first 
discovered in 1750, but it was not till 1786 that the King of Spain sent 
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a commissioner to examine and report on them. The results of the 
javestigation do not appear to have been made public, nor was any 
notice of them taken in Europe till 1822, when some report of them was 
iven in England, but without exciting much attention. 

The extent of these ruins is immense. The Indians say that they cover 
sixty miles, but probably this is an exaggerated aecount. The work of 
exploring was very laborious, and our travellers’ mode of living, though 
romantic in the extreme, must have been far from pleasant, from the 
heat and the activity of the mosquitoes; and the difficulties attending 
their obtaining food and other necessaries of life were such as few who 
were not much bent on carrying out a project, and, withal, men of energy 
and self-denial, would have endured. But “the work went on,” says 
Mr. Stephens: “as at Copan, it was my business to prepare the different 
objects for Mr. Catherwood to draw. Many of the stones had to be 
scrubbed, and cleaned; and as it was our object to have the greatest 
possible accuracy in the drawings, in many places scaffolds were to be 
erected on which to set up the camera lucida.” 

The building in which they lived stands onan artificial elevation of 
an oblong form, forty feet high, three hundred and ten feet in front and 
rear, and two hundred and sixty feet on each side. This elevation was 
formerly faced with stone, but the growth of trees has thrown it down. 
The building which stands on it faces the east, and is two hundred and 
twenty-eight by one hundred and eighty feet in length and breadth, and 
in height not more than twenty-five feet. All round it was a projecting 
cornice of stone. The front contained fourteen doorways, each about 
nine feet wide, with pieces of from six to seven feet in width between : 


some of these pieces are still perfect, though many have fallen. The tops 
of the doorways were all broken. They had evidently been square, and 
over each was a large niche in the wall, on each side of which the lintels 
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Sipe oF COURTYARD AT THE PALACE, PALENQUE. 


had been laid. The whole building was constructed of stone, with mortar 
and sand, The front was stuccoed and painted throughout, and the piers 
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ornamented with spirited figures in basso-relievo, many of which remain 
perfect. We give a drawing of one of these remarkable designs. The 
three hieroglyphics, which are inserted into the stucco at the top, probably 
tell the story of him whose figure is here represented. The stucco is of 
admirable consistence, and hard as stone. It was painted, and the remains 
of red, blue, yellow, black, and white, are still to be seen. 

The building has two parallel corridors, running lengthways on all four 
of its sides. These are in front and about nine feet wide, and extend the 
whole length of the building, more than two hundred yards. The floors 
are of cement, as hard and good as that seen in the remains of the best 
Roman baths and cisterns; the walls about ten feet high and plastered, and 
on each side of the principal entrance ornamented with medallions. 

From the centre door of the front corridor a range of stone steps, thirty 
feet long, leads into a rectangular courtyard, eighty feet by seventy. On 
each side of the steps are grim and gigantic figures carved in stone in basso- 
relievo, nine or ten feet high, in a position a little inclining back towards the 
floor of the corridor. These are richly adorned with head-dresses and neck- 
laces but their attitude is that of pain and discomfort. ‘* The design and 
anatomical proportions of the figures are faulty,” says our author, “ but 
there is a force of expression about them which show the skill and con- 
ceptive powers of the artist. The whole courtyard was overgrown with 
trees, and encumbered with ruins several feet high, so that the exact 
architectural arrangements could not be seen. Having our beds in the 
corridor adjoining, when we awoke in the morning, and when we had 
finished our work for the day, we had it under our eyes; every time we 
descended the steps, the grim and mysterious figures stared us in. the 
face, and it became to us one of the most interesting parts of the ruins.” 

The part of the building which forms the rear of the courtyard, communi- 
cating with it by steps, consists of two corridors, the same as the front, paved, 
plastered, and ornamented with stucco; one of these opened on a second 
courtyard, eighty feet by thirty in size. The floor of the corridor was 
ten feet above that of the courtyard, and on the wall underneath were 
square stones with hieroglyphics sculptured on them. Two more ranges 
of corridors terminated the building on the other side of the courtyard, 
all covered with stucco ornaments; one with hieroglyphics, the rest with 
figures in bas-relief, which, according to the drawings, must be highly 
curious. One of these consists of two figures, decorated with pieces of 
feathers, necklaces, girdles, and sandals, each having hold of the same 
baton. Another represents a man placing a plume, or ornament of some 
kind, on the head of another man, who is seated before him ; while a third - 
is of a figure strangely loaded with some remarkable garniture of ornament 
or arms, who is aiming a blow at a kneeling supplicant before him. All 
these are enclosed by hieroglyphics which probably tell the tale of the 
personages represented. These are the chief points in the palace itself 
ou which we can venture to enlarge, but there are some other buildings 
connected with it which deserve notice. ‘This we must, however, defer toa 
future opportunity. 


[ To be continued.) 





